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The Fait Rosamond. 

From a very (arc cu|r*uog «f an anuroi paluitng. 


The Romance of Rosamond. 


rrsuf romance of a beautiful woman 
I retains its interest for all time, and 

X when that romance is con nee ted w uh 

historv, the interest is doubled. The story 

of the Fair Rosamond, the ‘‘ Rose of the 

World,” the love ot King Henry 11., and 
-he tales of her mystical, beautiful Bower, 
‘the accounts of Queen Eleanor’s jealousy 
and hints of her harsh treatment of the lair 
daughter of the house of Clifford the un¬ 
happiness and doubtless the earls death of 
the lovely woman, contain an element ot 


romance and attraction which the march 
of lime has not dulled, and the meagre ac¬ 
counts of which arc but a fascination to the 
imaginative mind of the poet and dreamer. 
That there was such a person there is no 
doubt ; her father, Walter dc Clifford, was 
a nun of prominence in the kingdom during 
his time, and the family boasted not only- 
blood, but beauty and a fair share of this 
world’s goods. As to Rosamond herself, 
however the accounts of historians may dif¬ 
fer on other points, there is no question that 
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THK MAID OK OHDKANH. 

i partmU, by »n oiiknowii l » •** HMM <1 
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A WAN by Al URIC:in 
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Br JOHN LA FARCE 

“Nurnbtrx's b an J j r„tt through tiny land ” 


r, u * a photograph h Ha*ptat* t l 

PORTRAIT OF DURER BY HJMSEL* 

MUNICH CALLER Y 
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THK six queens of HENRY VIII. 

outnmoniAl *dventures of the famous Tudor monarch, their interest as one 
-n* chapters in the annals of royalty, and their influence upon the 

of the >tran g UUr history of England. 



.„i like a paradox, but the 
f T n . n f England, looked at 

I eighth H ^ icw utjght almost be 

fro* r'JT pattern of kingly morality. 

considered « P« nies praised as such by 
He .7 Cf a„n.cr Other rulers have 
saints like brilliant fact*, on their 

lcfl US "iu taunted in all their blooming 
P‘ llaCC Tod insolence by the monarch s 


own painters. They are pointed out as 
the Duchess of This and the Marchioness 
of That, the king’s favorites. But when 
we see the row that Henry left, they are nil 
wives. 

As it was against the feeling of Eng¬ 
land that he should have more than one 
queen nt a time, he was sometimes driven 
to harsh measures to make the way clear 
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PRiNCESS MARY, 


SIR HENRY GUILDFORD . 
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HUDRF-N 


HOLBIMN 


CALVIN - r 


i.uu it or am titia-n was the rwotrni mixtu or ciiAiujas v wuo hi mmoxrh «x 
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RAPHAEL. 

PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF IN THE LTFI7.I GALLERY, FLORENCE. 
Frxm J fttUgrjpi fa Brtgi. 


RAPHAEL. 

By John I~v Faroe. 


s OWEVER desirous an artist roar 
be uf glorifying that type of 
artistic beatitude whom we call 
Raphael, he must needs hesi¬ 
tate. It is not only that he 
may have to analyze the move- 
nents of a mind that has floated easily 
hrough most of the spaces of art. marking 
ts limits as if with the brush of a wing, but 


he has to make a picture of Success itself, 
of that Fortune which is so impenetrable that 
we are still pagans in our view, and unwilling 
to believe that it can be built, as the pagans 
themselves made out, of smaller and more 
visible powers. 

The easy and successful life of Itaphael of 
Urbino is so completely one with the effect 
of his work upon us that his very good for- 


Tbe UMI article Is “ The Un»l ArtUU " w-ne®, ou IL*abrmudL will W the Aj»nl number. 






























































































An Old London Folk Tale 

by MONCURE />■ CONWAY 


V. 


/ 




p* nm **•»■*■■ 
CoM of Ar«>» 


IN the V°*r 

itfL I workmen, while r. 

'AML * pairing the t***llnr « l 

ntt |,-n 

trr. came upon n 
curved atone- Il 
wn* « neatly #»?• 
ruled ecul|»t«re rep- 
resenting a boy with 
u cut in Hie arms. 
This discovery at 
onco attracted the 
attention of I>r. 
Samuel Lysons, rec¬ 
tor of Rodmarton, 
who, two yearn I**- 
fore, hud published 
. „,k Of rom.rlt.blo w-m* «- 
l The \fothl Merchant of (hr Mul- 

if J, SU* » «• «-* of 

nhJwhn .ml k« Cal In th-» »>»•>«• 

,,1, ],r. Ljwon. bml affirmedI tlio a»b- 

SfhlSJ*M the »lor>' of WhiHinip- 

Cat in the face of n confirmed 
Intifiuarian aceptieiam. The various 
explanations that had been Riven of the 
kind assumed that the Oat story was 
notch later than Whittington s own tune. 
Ho died in 14*1. Dr. Lysons had direct¬ 
ed hi* investigations to prove the legend 
well known in the fifteenth century, 
llis arguments had not convinced onti- 
nusriuns. Hut this sculptured boy and 
cat proved to be important witnesses. 
Fortunately, in England the history of 
every square foot of land is traceable. 

The enthusiastic rector was soon ex¬ 
ploring the archives of Gloucester, and 
at length canto upon a rent-roll of the 
time of Henry VI., 14«0. with the fol¬ 
lowing entry: “The Prior of Lanthony 
holds all those houses and buildings with 
iheir appurtenances in the aforenamed 
lane, called Abbey Lane, up to the com¬ 
mon highway adjoining the chancel of 
the church of St Nicholas, and also the 
tenements of Richard Whitynton. Ixird 
of Staunton, which are culled Rotten 


Row and Atdtwcir* Place" The Ricbnnl 
Whitynton here mentioned was already 
known to have been the grandnephew of 
the famous Lord Mayor. Surreys were 
instituted, which proved that his tene¬ 
ments described in the above rent-roll 
stood just where the sculpture was 
found. 

Richard Whittington wu« horn in or 
about the year 1358. He wo* a younger 
w*n of Sir William Whittington, of 
Pnuntlev, Gloucestershire, where he wn* 
born. Sir William having died in 1300, 
his widow was left in good circumstances. 
A branch of the family still exists at 
IlnmsvviU, near Pauntley. Hume Whit¬ 
tington was of the North Devon family 
of Manscl*. From her neighborhood had 
come Sir John Fitxwarrcn. then a great 
mereliant in London. To him, as a friend 
of the family, Richard was sent ns a 
prentice, then the highest place opcn*to 
u boy, unless he went into the Church 
or the law. Only the Bona of “ freemen ” 
of the City, or hoys of good and honor- 
ahle families, were admitted to the seven 
years’ apprenticeship. About the age of 
thirteen Whittington came to London. 
Mr. Bosnnt gives a graphic description 
of the City of that time, which was a 
sort of republic governed by a mercan¬ 
tile oligarchy. 

In 1370. when Whittington was twen¬ 
ty-one. his name appears, for the first 
time, in the City records,—as contribu¬ 
ting five marks as his share of a loan to 
the City. This was not so much as the 
slum* of some others, hut shows he had 
taken up his M freedom,” and was in suc¬ 
cessful business. Whittington’s name 
next nppenrs in 1387, as one of the Com¬ 
mon Council. Two years later he is 
named as surety for ten pounds towards 
the defence of the City. Thus in ten 
years his assessment, had risen from five 
marks to ten pounds, this sum being that 
paid by the richest citizens. In 1393 he 
was chosen Alderman, and in the same 
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JANE GREY 


LADY 


'V MARC CEf.kAl.RT 





























































































THT ELY PAI^C^OBTJA^ 


FRANCIS BACON, VISCOUNT ST. ALBANS. 

En£i,*h Philosopher, 
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THE FACTS ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 

BY JOHN CORBIN. 
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■ •? 


t ,.. 


STRATTOCn POWYS ’IT — W 11 I I V M 


INSTEAD Ol BEINti A DIVINITY Utf TOI-PIM. K v n um i r i . 
»Ml ai*I LLIZABI. THAN DRAMATIST Is ONL OF IMt < LIaWi'm 
CDT HOIHIS IN LI f EkANY BI QQ N A P H V CLlAklsT 


1 ' -"‘ l xUi '\ « Th pi. that t 

1 in'tliil'g ..I ^l.ak. |M . t< - ll. . * *, * I r, i S. 

Ilul h, «a- l»ori» al Slrnlfnr.1. Ar..i, an l. togethi r mil, M 

|.l,.w in Bouden, and dud At Stratford „.ir-reve!«t,.>„* in th< ph,w 0 ,„! ,, 

at tiler ag«- of fifty-two. lit* character a* make up u ,M,rtrait *!..« h i, ,ir.k.nirU 
•i man and a* mi urn*l it Into been th. clear-cut. and In all ,.dd. th.- mo-i ,ut?r- 


fa-hion to regard a* itw-ru table 

(It bars «tilil* uur question lb«u art tti 

Wo ask ami oak thou arailrat, ami art *1111. 

Uut-l<»i>|ili'K' knoalmJa*< 

To the romantir view of the* niu 
lei’lltli century. which 
M itthew \rnohl tlm* 
voice*, the grent Kliza- 
Iudhan playwright «h» 
divine. 

Monv distorted 
shadow* have been 
east by the priestly 
fire* of poet-wor-lup- 
cr*. One of tliem i- 
the idea that no un¬ 
schooled rustic, no 
mere aelor-plnyw right, 
could have been all 
that Shakespeare** vo¬ 
taries make him out, 
and so weak mind* 
weave marc** ne-t- 
of Rueonuin theory. 

Another i- that to 
subject him to the 
“ question " of scien¬ 
tific biography and 
criticism is a sacri¬ 
lege; and so grandiose 
platitudes have taken 
the place of unadorned 
truth. Arnold closes 
hi* profession of igno¬ 
rance by crying “ Bet¬ 
ter so! •— proclaiming 
Shakespeare not -o 
much a man as the 
supreme and final 
embodiment <>f h i mat) 
thought and feeling. 



UK «TAT1 : itK HI WiKM'FARK IN CKNTRAI. 
h, v .W YORK, WODKIX1) RY JOHN 
gJINt'Y .iMMfl W SKI*. 



KINO lAVIF-S V. ANU VARY OF r.irtAf 
I'AIMI.K UNKNOWN 


UAIS JU£UE IT ISTvktj 
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c»ltng hi literary biography.* 
SttAkEHFLAKE'H BOYHOOD AT .STRATFORD. 

<Mu of the •tilintiling-bliK k- m th** 
path of plain truth ha* hem the fact 
that hi it« outward 
aspect Shakespeare'* 
life was normal, even 
to the verge of the 
eoinmonplace. Man¬ 
kind i* unwilling, p*r- 
h*|»* unable, to be¬ 
lieve in the quirt sim¬ 
plicity of intellectual 
and spiritual great- 
ni‘». Always the 
1 cry is for a sign. If 
the ari ompaniment 
of -uluD's u loud 
enough, and the fire¬ 
work* -utluientlY bi¬ 
zarre, any quack can 
gam the public ear. 

Betty and impotent 
•oula proclaim that 
art i« above morality. 
Science it*clf h.»* 1*. 
1 wired of late to Allow 
that geniu- i* the child 
of insanity. But com¬ 
mon sense tell* u* 
that the creative spirit 
i* great m proportion 
as it is at one with 
nature; and nature in 
her most powerful mo¬ 
ments of creation is 
most silent. It i* her 
destructive energies 
that shake the earth 
and -hatter the oak. 


r.it W.-im!. I on. I U nrtf Ui. •liw liavi- wrltt.fi vastly -lurg-tt.. If not al»*r- -.orm. In< 
t - .if hit. - |*v.n c'llni’T Lv » Uby farihj-W.-..ll.x-u.iif ih. aurh^nts to. u 
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r of a mer- 
intwerp had 
eligious and 
sension and 
d of the hix- 
K>n the I/jw 
rnl religious 
fresh in his- 
r friends in 
dm UnlienH, 
tore or lens 
•oca tea and 
>oured from 
id into Ant- 
the Jesuits 
\ and final- 
ife was in- 
himself the 
iof Calvin- 

the great commercial city <>f Antwerp. I hit Calvinist.” Bat externally he keptwVthinTe- 
h.- was not born there, and even the certainty pal bounds. Still, denounced at length he de- 
of his place of birth w:n unsettled until re- termined in 1568 to leave, obtain ing’honor- 
centlv. Ku!>en8 himself and his people seem aide recommendations from his colleagues on 
to have been ignorant of the singular secret, the Town Council of Antwerp, and withdrew 
Those most interested were anxious not to to Cologne, which was a place of refuge and 
reveal it. and his mother had promised to he a manner of neutral ground. There John Ku- 
siient. His father hail not engaged in trade, bens, obliged to recover his fortunes, came 
but had studied, and become a doctor in into the service of Anne of Saxony wife of 
both civil and ecclesiastical law. He had mar- William of Nassau, the Silent, Prince of Or- 
• Tro)ui«o 411 « , UK lucormUy. i ange, a foremost champion of Protestantism, 


PORTRAIT OF Rt BF.NS BY HIMSELF 
Shnung him at the age ever sixty yean 
IMPERIAL CALLER t\ VIENNA 


n him and 
HcClory!" 

was not as 
Ired dollars 


and white 
ff over her 
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11„ MnAln>*Mi*r* • Hi, m» «»ih» w-rk*™* Uutld 

II, USMtllMMlt 


r„ /, ii<;K»i 1 r-ro*re <ir.s 

T , n ... der Kun.lM.cortKhcn 

s..,nudun 1! rn d,-> Altarhft h.W« K.l 

published in Vienna, t*wn 
. ol folio .no. Olid rmiiilnii to 

•".O' 1 ' **- 'bborc h.v* boon 

IZd ioth«collection bmr volume, in l..r K rr 

foj,ii, devoted to ,po.i‘d ... to 

V ' |„.l. d within tlo nmol iwdoi and one 

^ lh0 .nt.in.by.it)- of introduction that 

*::,v..b, .bl... by W n khoff on Kontan 

^rt.»h..h ha* been translated, separately, 
andpublished asft qu»rto volume under that 
* ,/ AnothrrhM to do with the prod.g- 

Sw'frtai ofC.jolbaachibi Ma M . 

miu l, to intrude e the book; so much for 
..,hc pi,n <■ * hi re," ns Uon Adr iun« m \ %. and 
ai for the time when, it is indifferent: but 
ven recently there has appeared in those 
columns a treatise by Alois Ricgl. entitled 
..|I,|. Iluliamhsihr (iruppen-portrlit, I he 
pui.h Portrait •(•roups. This essay occupies 
200 page«of the annual folio volume, and in- 
Vmi. XXXV - 53 


i Iudes four plait s in photogravure and 73 test 
illustrations prlptnl from half tone blocks. 
In other words, it is of the sue and importance 
of a large octavo volume. It is ns thorough 
ns it is big; and one sees why this annual pub¬ 
lication is supported at government espense. 
It may be well to give some account here of 
the contents of the jiaper. 

It appears that in the later years of what 
we call the Mlddk Ages there were certain 
regularly organised pilgrimages from the 
Low Countries to Jerusalem, conducted in a 
formal sort of way, the orgnnircis thereof 
tailing themselves the Brothers of the Holy 
S. pul. lire. In the fifteenth < entury already 
their portraits were in the wav of In mg painted 
by Jan van Scorel, who is also railed in the 
different dictionaries S. horrcl and Schoorl, 
which last seems to be the usual form in 
which is given the name of his native place. 
I ,u h pit lure 1 ontams sis or i ight figures ar- 
ranged in a row, with but lit lU vat let y of pose. 
’I h» iv aa» also a religious order closely cun- 
S°o 


I MOL •*»./ -•« 

SBMBKAV97, 
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DETAIL FHOM THE ANATOMV LESSON (i6)») 

IMPBRIAL UL'IIUM. THI KAOUl 
f, tm j *T B'4 ««, Ct C». 


KKMBRAXDT. 


By John La Faroe. 

Author of " Mtctu Uofirto." ' lU|>b«< 


r have seen the ^' v ' m * K*phael 
(Off a l S- through life « If on 
&wW/a J^nM, serenely beautiful, un¬ 
touched by the great sorrows 
of the world, helped all along 
by kindness and applause. 
„ hnve seen Michelangelo an ex- 
*° FA. full of sadness within a glory 
r K otn-l him from youth to ex- 
lh 1 'ure With him another of the 
m-at artisuf Rembrandt the only one to 
fTulacwl by him. perhaps haaaome connec- 
nf deen feeling, of an interior life re- 
SSjfonlv bv his work, of an extraordinary 
^jjtude'and application a« a workman, and 
I vtruiiule against adverse fates- Hut 
while HuchelaDRelo begat and ended his 
lone life in full recognition of his preemi- 
nence leaving name and fortune to a family, 
S,brandt. beginning in fair repute, continu¬ 



ing in deserved reputation, ends obscureiy, 
less and less appreciated, misunderstood, dis- 
apjiearing in a shadow like that which en¬ 
velopes the mystery of his paintings. This 
darkness closes upon him and his story, so as 
to make him a subject of confused anecdotes, 
of misapprehended statements. And, indeed, 
even during the success of his life, the man 
himself is hidden. Of what he really was we 
can know but little except through his paint¬ 
ings, his etchings, his drawings. His ex¬ 
treme absorption in work, which during 
his good days was a happiness and during 
his bad days a relief, separated him as a great 
worker, little known to the men of his day, 
in such a way, at least, as we might have 
fairly expected. Now. at length, we know 
all the ordinary facts of his life, the legends 
have melted away, and we can follow year 
by year the quiet accomplishments of his 


S i a p *> 

|| )1 k 
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/ Vasques at the Museo Jet t'ra.to. Madrid 
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7 he Connoisseur 




'«*) VlXASftlLX WAS WITH O'VRT r.M.VTl R AM» «C A".*.. 

ul? TIlK KtiVAL liUCSDIOU) UK P.V1NTF-D ABOIT MFT' * ' 

or I... KIM. AM. »«•«**. »r^... PIIII.IP IV. OF SPAIN 

f, ak. no-;,, nw * - 

ENGRAVED BY CHARLES BAUDS FROM THE TAINTING HY VELAsQUEZ IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


ln.vn assigned severally to the Infante Don Carlos, 
Philip 111 , and Philip IV. It is obvious th.»t the por 
irait cannot lx* that of Philip III. lor he died more 


IH.S n an UK At'-I hl.% ®V VHASyUR* 

than two years lx*fore Velasquez was introduced to 
( >urt ; besides which—fatal anachronism—the collar 
which the subject of the picture is wearing did not 
come into vogue till the early yean, of the reign of 


Philip I\. It in even said that the latter long took 
credit for inventing it himself. The man in the picture 
is not a lad, and when Philip IV. had posted out o! 

his youth Velasquez was pro 
during very different work from 
the o|uiquc methods of Ins early 
style. Indeed, the bust of Philip 
IV., at the age of eighteen, 
shows that already Velasquez had 
attained to his more almospbcnr 
and lighter method. Hus work 
is a puzzle . the likeness to the 
Royal patron of Velasquez is very 
imperk et, and cloee inspection of 
this work compels the Ix-licf it 
is heresy to say so -that if a 
portrait ol Philip IV., it is bv 
some other hand than Velasquez, 
prolublv by some pupil or 
plagiarist. That Velasquez, in 
Ins early days, could lx* tempted 
by the tunc honoured Court 
fashion to paint his sitters eight 
or nine heads high, the lull length 
{xirtmit ol the Kang in our 
National Ciallcry testifies, but he 
never produced such monotonous 
black, without indication of atmo¬ 
sphere, as exists in this portrait at 
the Prado. 

In l.os Bvrrtuhos, or The 
( 105 #), as wc call it, painted before 
the artist was thirty, opacity ol 
shadows is observable. The light 
mg, as a whole, may be considered 
as a compromise between the con 
vent lona lily ot a dying jrt and 
the budding of that impressionism 
which was to result in .biof and 
/iii Mem Has t»n the question ot 
execution, however, no irat e ol 
formula is visible. I*inn. but 
vigorous, and not in the least 
tight. Us methods resemble very 
much the earlier and more sombre 
ll'ater Carrier, lent by the I Hilo 
of W ellington to the recent exhibt 
lion at the (i uildhall Yet free from 
black and direct as the work is, 
Velasquez bad evidently not yet 
acquired the luminosity of shadow which he after¬ 
wards attained. That the painter could pass from 
this work to such a conception as VuUtm's forge 
l No. 1050 ) is sufficiently surprising. This work was 
















































THR SURRENDER of BREDA (The Pr>do, M.drid) 



9 VELASQUEZ 

BV JOHN LA FAROE 

AUTHOR OF “MICHELANGELO," “RAPHAEL," “ REMMHAVDT, ETC. 



X 160o, an English am¬ 
bassador, with an es¬ 
cort of 600 attendants, 
entered \'aIladolid to ar¬ 
range for a treaty of 
peace, and to present 
the congratulations of 
. ^ King James to the King 

?* «the birth of his son who was to 

. IV.. immortal for us through the 
\ elasqoez. That same spring Ger- 
the first part of “ Don Quix- 
^ **h famous book appear forall time 
which declare in the Spaniard a 
c ' 4n *G e0Q * idealism,and the love 
^Mictory reality which was to become 


the keynote of the art of Spun. The Knight 
Errant and Sancho I’anza resume, in the im¬ 
mortal pages of the story, the heroic Spam of 
the past - the Spain of adventure and conquest 
—and the more sober payment for the same, 
which was to come. The power and w«dth of 
Spain were still preeminent. Thegold of Amer¬ 
ica and the treasures of the East came there, 
and Seville was a capital for the merchants of 
the world. There were colonies of foreign 
traders—German, Flemish, French, and Ital¬ 
ian ; and the city was both a great mart. and 
also a very religious city, full of churches 
and (rood deeds, and money spent upon them. 
and it kept a something from earlier ume <of 
oriental mark, both in its buildings, its habits 


DONA JUANA. WIFE OF VELASQUEZ 
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rORTFAIT OF CHARLES 


DT .► »> 


By Si' RulMift S'rang*, * r ,i, 
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JOHX lUtYDfcft. 



433. van Dvck—Portrait ok IIimsetf. 




PORTRAIT OF VAN DYCK. 

t k UhU b bmutt «W* UJJ ) 



























or MIR TENTH EARl or NORTHUMBERLAND WITH WIFE AND CHILD 


BY VANDYCl 


WILLIAM II OF NASSAU. 


PORTRAIT OF HOOARTH,* BY HIMSELF 


PORTRAIT OP ADMIRAL Dfc kt YTI 
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1 Mister Lucas's *’ then existent. The next 
ain of great miniature painters was an 
n. Nicholas Hilliard ; then come the two 
saao and Peter, father and son, but I 
I class them amongst English artists, for 
I iaturali/ed, they were clearly French by 
some of Isaac s early works being signed 
He is said to have been bom in Leicester- 
certainly wrote a 
“ limning " in 
ut on the other 
notes in his 
k, which l»as 
r\ed, are partly 
atid partly in 
othing is know n 
ry of John H os- 
only authentic 

t in (Iraham’s 
ichool,” where 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Frum ilie portrait by Robert Walker at Him. lung br«Ac 
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Sin Romin Walpole 
By |«rnu»| U i> ol W«lker «nd CocJmiwU 
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the Inwblc to damn such « M 

>«w fur the 4 »lm| 

VUku there were duality i v|«tu»h 1 as 
to Uk parentage of the infant **,n which 
wn* bum to James II Su Godftn «ix<t] 
rloqui nt His father ami mother has* 
aat to me about thirts mi Umu «|imt amt 
i know emery Ime and bit of their (ace* I 
ex mid {mint King Jam*-* non b> anwm 
I mv the child u» *o like loth, that then 
is not a feat one in hi* (are hat what U 
long* either to hi* father ur hta mother 
Thia I am *ure of ami cannot hr nu 
taken—nay. the nail* of bn finger* are 
th* q nix n s Doctor ’ Yon mas be out 
in your letters, hut I cannot he in im 
line*' " 

Sir fkidfrrs mamnl Susannah Caw lex. 
a minister s daughter and had *« serai 
handsome home* Although h* spent 
inonen Lavishly, and hwt more than Iwe-nD 
thousand |MUinh in the South Sr- I nh 
hh he left a huge fortune at hti death 

While he lived in vt hitton hr artel as 
a justice of the peace, and hi* rulings 
were the joke of hi* friend* I*t»pe wrote 

I think Sir Godfrey should decide the MUt. 

Wht. sent the Ihirf i lhal W. 4 . the owl I 

And punished him who put *1 ui bis way 

It was not only Pope who celebrated the 
artist in verse T>r>dtn Addison Steele. 
Prior, Tickell. all ptaiscd him until who 
can wonder that he was ram f 

It has txcu said that Sir < iodfrey 
painted only the heads and hand* of bis 
portraits, and left the rot to tie 6IW in 
hy his assistants of whom be had a 
do/en It would have been almost imp* 
aible for one man to have done such an 
immense quantity of work When hr 
died, in 17a*. be had 6ve hundred on 
finished canvases in his studio. 
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day or two before lw Uictl. be 
sitting np in l*d looking at a 
( hi* own monument, and be 
* to urile an epitaph for it 
1. (junulxted that of Rafari 
„ hix r** 1 ***** of hunu>r 
delighted in the prr 
Whistler delights in it 
*Jbundomuscuiciil in bewilder 
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heard a profane fellow cur* 
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Charlet, Lord Lyon, A 0, 1715. 



































DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


SARAH 

(Time of Queen Anne 
By Sir Godfrey Kneller 

from tki CotUitiam of Earl Sf*mtr at AUkorf 













































The Passing of the House of Hanover. 

BY EUSTACE CEAVERING. 

THE ROYAL LINE WHOSE ONE POPULAR AND SUCCESSFUL. 
SOVEREIGN WAS THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA HAS COME TO AN 
END IN BRITAIN, LEAVING TO ITS SUCCESSOR, THE HOUSE OF 
COBURG, A PROSPECT OF FAR GREATER POWER AND PRESTIGE. 


Y\7 I ni the death of Queen Victoria 

’ ’ PilMd 1 r-iin Britiril III- 

house of Hanover, unwept, unhoaared, 
and unsung. It* last member, the 
daughter of the Unite of Kent, by virtue 
of her purely English training, alone of 
the six Hanoverian monarch* held the 
respect and love of the nation. She 
alone wan British enough to place her 
faith in the scant strain of Stuart blood 
that constituted her legal claim to the 
succession. The four Georges and 
William were mere puppet* of Parlia¬ 
ment, little German princes summoned 
to the throne by a political faction of 
Englishmen. 

In July, 1714, the Queen of England 
lay dying. She was the lust of the royal 
line of Stuart, a woman grown peevish 
and distrustful, a doubtful friend, a ma¬ 
lignant enemy. Of all her hatreds, the 
most bitter, the most lasting, was dislike 
of the house of Hanover, the house that 
Parliament had decreed should provide 
her successors. A few months before, 
her letter to the Electros* Sophia sum¬ 
moning George of Hanover to the House 
of Lords, in virtue of his British title of 
Duke of Cambridge, had been couched 
in such language that it caused the death 
of that aged and debilitated princess. 

But the queen lay dying, and her privy 
council was met to consider the situa¬ 
tion. The Tories under Bolingbroke 
were in power, and it was their plan to 
make James Stuart the King of Eng¬ 
land. Their schemes had been well laid. 
The Jacobite, Wyndharn, was chancellor 
of the exchequer. Athol and Mar held 
Scotland. The Duke of Ormond was in 
possession of the Cinque Ports. The 
army was on a basis to welcome a legit¬ 
imist king to England. Harley, the 


lord treasurer, hod withheld the neces¬ 
sary funds, but lii* recent dismiaaol by 
tlie queen had placed in Bolingbroke’* 
grasp the gift of the throne. 

Tne queen lay dying, and her privy 
council waa met to consider the situa- 
lion. Bolingbroke, with the govern¬ 
ment at hia-bock, was ready to hand over 
England to the Stuarts. The Whigs, 
with the great war lord Marlborough, de¬ 
sired the maintenance of the Act of Suc¬ 
cession, and the summoning to the 
throne of the Protestant prince, the 
Elector of Hanover. Great Bntam wn* 
on the verge of another civil war. It 
wan then that the art of a politician— 
the double dealing Duke of Shrewsbury 
—effected a coup d’etat and placed 
George of Hanover upon the throne. 

The queen lay dying, and her privy 
council was met to decide for George or 
James; and it* vote that July day would 
have been for James Stuart. It was 
then that the Duke of Argylc and the 
Duke of Somerset demanded admission. 
Shrewsbnry recommended assent. The 
two dukes, both experienced politician*, 
counseled the appointment of the Duke 
of Shrewiibury a* lord treasurer. To¬ 
gether they went to the qneen, found her 
in a moment of consciousness, and se¬ 
cured from her the White Staff for his 
grace of Shrewsbury. Bolingbroke's 
plan had been forestalled. Great Britain 
was handed over to the foreigner, and 
from the day of Anne’s death on Au¬ 
gust 1, 1714, the king ceased to be ruler 
in England. 

THE FIHST HANOVERIAN KING. 

The new king. George I. was a plain 
man, ignorant of the English language, 
and utterly incapable of understanding 
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FAMOUS portrait painters. 

IV- LELY AND KNELLER. 

£>utch and German artist* who became th* mott famou* English court painters 
^ ( hc seventeenth century—Lely’s ** wanton and magnificent nymphs,” 
of d* jie/s gallery of the great men and beautiful women of four reigns. 


seventeenth century .n England 
T* nut particularly r.cl. tn Minis, 
i ,Z two men who were conspicuous 
Irt osinters, and who hove left n..mes 
lt«„d thc price of their on— to 
.inures were both Teutons. 
gr ? t6 peter Lelv. who was. as Horace 
S ! T l. tells us. "the “lust capital 
£r ' of the reign of Charles II. was 

TreTn Westphalia His father was a 
bor ” „hMe fitmily name was originally 
v Tder Vans: but because he was bom 
>“ perfumer’s shop at the Hague, and 
because the shop had a lily for its sum. he 
^ried the name of Captain du I.ys or 
Lelv. and his son never knew any other. 
There appears to have been some diffi- 
It., about the son's choice of a profta 
s"„ and he was finally turned over to a 
winter named De Grebber. who gave him 
Smc instruction in drawing and panning 
stiff, wooden Dutch landscapes Wlim 
i,c went to England, in 164.. and saw the 
work of Vandyke, he made up his mind 
that portrait painting was casy and pro¬ 
fitable With a clever understanding of 
human nature, he began to imitate the 
Flemish master, with a difference W here 
Vandyke was natural. Lely idealized or, 
we might say. sentimentalized. VaixP ke 
showed likenesses, and painted his sitters 
in the dress they wore Walpole says 
that Lely’s nymphs trail their fringes 
through meadows and streams, and that 
their costumes remind one of “ fantastic 
night gowns fastened by a single pin 
Hut without any doubt, Lely caught 
the spirit of the age in which he lived. 
His women were the women of that age 
and time, and when he painted them, it 
was as they wished to look. His portraits 
never were uncharacteristic. He gave a 
peculiar, half sleepy expression to the 
eyes of his court ladies which Hope said 
•'spoke the melting soul,” but which 


makes the latter part of the nineteenth 
century a little impatient. 

Lely painted Charles I and also Oliver 
Cromwell. It is told that Cromwell said, 
while sitting to him : •* Mr. I.cly. I desire 
you would use all your skill to paint my 
picture truly like me, and not flatter me 
at all; but remark all these roughnesses, 
pimples, worts, and everything as you 
see me: otherwise I will not pay a 
farthing for it. ” 

But Lely never reached the height of 
his fame until after the Restoration, when 
the gay court of Charles II came to make 
England merry. The cavaliers and belles 
of Charles’ reign were of the sort he loved 
to paint—the sort who could look out of 
his canvases with sleepy eves, and hold 
daintily their pointed fingers. The men 
and woman of the Commonwealth did not 
apjieal to him. 

The first Duchess of York. Anne llyde. 
was not a pretty woman, hut she was a 
most generous one. She knew the taste 
of her king and his brother, her husband, 
and in forming her court she surrounded 
herself with the prettiest women in the 
country, and began the collection known 
as ’ The Beauties of Windsor *’ by com¬ 
manding Sir Peter Lely to paint portraits 
of the loveliest of her maids of honor 
Every woman in England was imme¬ 
diately insane to be painted by Lelv. 

It has been wondered, sometimes, if 
Lelv caught his mannerisms from these 
women, or whether he assisted history in 
estimating their characters b\ what he 
painted. Walpole says that “ Lely 's 
nymphs nre far too wanton and magnifi 
cent to he taken for anything but maids 
of honor.” It is likclv that he painted 
what he saw in the matter of dress oftener 
than Walpole will allow As modesty 
went out in the reign of Charles 11. loose 
dressing liccame more prevalent. 
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CHARDIN. 

BY FREDERICK WEDKOKE. 

diet’s print, after the portrait {Minted l>> him»oi *■ I translation 
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ur to Hu >c.\ ha* to a cetum dent al-ndoncd hm. ^ ™ J,* 

ns emotion* no longer < ount for much in hi* carc* r 1,1 h j ont WO uld 
«* not at the .. Ins nose, but on the middle of 

him, vrn »liaaptv, an appearance ol unquestioned h a 
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RIGHT HONORABLE WILLIAM I*ITT. PAINTED BY JOHN HOPPNER. 


WILLIAM PITT 
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Ihilr of KtnjUon. April 15-22. / 770 
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«mn.mcd a* usual, but she set the man and 
the boy to work. 

***** 

W hen evening came Alma Terrace was 
as an autumn-touched becch-trce, a K rcen 
bough tipped with gold. 

In the drawing-room of No. i lay Jane 
Tooted on the rosewood sofa, with Emily 
Tiplast sitting by her side. 

‘ If it had been but white ” came a faint 
voice from the woolwork cushion -1 
might have brought myself— i n time—to— 

to - Oh, but yellow 1 ” 

'* Terrible.” whispered Miss Tiplast, 
* quite—quite enraging.” 


ALMA terrace. 
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of paint, her “ 1 11 

<fa» he, ***, b 

stood* ^at' a afe^d I 

>'Ho« door, and l ""» 

tones of die baker’s 10 


ANGELICA KAUFMANN, ROYAI. 


ACADEMIC!. 


T^HR Royal Academicians would 
L appear tn have repented ever since 
they elected two women among the 
original thirty-six members which formed 

tli.i ../« e 


AN 


J*de, his first wifch _ 

him a sou. *£?*■*?* 
always known, it as bo^ ^ * ** a 
the K.A. in 1768, if any Mgiiificance ^ a!?' <>f lhe Griaon,, 0n <j a * ,he 
attaches to the ir subsequent denial of that of a dJld ofT * ** 

honour to lady artists. When the painter justify this tri ^*** K” 

° f l1e K " 11 CaH '* aml '‘ther w idely of age she beei^^^ Al Dmt 

popular pictures came before the public sothatwh.^ 

-me years ago, the question of her elec 
turn was mooted by her admirers, but the 
Academy contented itself w ith giving Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson a position on the 
line; yet, if merit and popularity carry 
an election, the painter of “ Quatre Bras" 
ought to be of the “ divine Forty." 

If we look back through Time to 
catch a glimpse of the world of fashion a 
hundred arid thirty years ago, one of the 
most picturesque and romantic figures we 
should see among that brilliant throng 
would lie Angelica Kaufmann, the only 
woman, besides Mary Moser, her friend, anu nau 11 
who liad the privilege of writing R.A.after her sitters, 
her name. In we g n( j j, er helping i^y, 

Mana Anna Angelica Kaufmann, to who had returned to his satire 
gi\e her lull baptismal name, was the Schwarzenberg, in painting a smo 
only daughter of an indifferent painter, frescoes in the church. Angelica. ( 
Johann Joseph Kaufmann, by his second said, executed twelve full-length 6guns 


at Como 

r ! ortrail in of i 

‘hoccM?. She then went u> J 

wool success. Which so dia^r 
through life, appears to hair t*^ 
becoming fnendK with thcgJU^ 
the galleries in which she 1 i, 
was introduced into the brj; 
Music, for which she had sum,- ^ 
history, and modem languages—four y 
which site afterwards sp>ke hum- 
filled out her busy life at this t.mr b 
she gained popularity as a jtwrtraii-imisL- 
and had the Duchess of Carrara anuitj 




ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR AS CORNELIA 
BY P1ERRE-1MBERT DREVET AFTER COY PEL 




















































ANGELICA KAUFMANN. ROYAL ACADEMICIAN. 


saints, and tins work probably gave her 
that facility which she afterwards displayed 
ia the painting of ceilings, which she 
executed under the celebrated architects, 
the Brothers Adam. The ceiling of the 
council chamber at Burlington House is 


designed her. A picture of hers of that 
allegorical character which she afterwards 
made her own—“ A female figure allured 
by music and painting,” has some signifi¬ 
cance as indicating her difficulty in the 
choice of a profession, but that she chose 
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by her hand; so, too, is that of the reading- 
room at the Arts Club, Hanover Square, 
formerly the residence of the famous Lady 
Hamilton. Further commissions were 
given to them bv the bishop of the 
diocese, and on her return to Milan, 
Angelica finally adopted the profession of 
artist in preference to that of musician, 
for winch her father had at one time 


rightly is evidenced by her success. Johann 
Kaufmann, though only remembered now 
in connection with his daughter, must 
have been a most admirable teacher, and 
her visits with him to the chiel cities in 
Italy, where she studied in the different 
galleries, were invaluable. She made friends, 
too. at Naples and Venice, among them 
Lady Wentworth, wife of the English 
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GEORG! AN A. 

[DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 
HENRIETTA FRANCES, 
OUNTESS OF BESSBOROUGH 
AND GEORGE JOHN, 

EARL SPENCER 


Children of John, First Earl Spencer 
Bv Angelica Kauffman 
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h\om to nay to my other remaining old friends 
“ The fewer we become. the more let os love one 
another." 

After the peace was concluded with Eng¬ 
land, Mrs. Hewaon and her children, at 
Franklin's urging, came to France andstayed 
several months with him at Passy as his 
guests, and after their departure he com¬ 
plained: “I have found it very tri*te break¬ 
fasting alone, and sitting alone, and without 
any tea in the evening.” Again at his urg¬ 
ing. they removed to Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Hewaon was much with him in the last years 
of his life, and even in his final sickness and 
death, which she described in a long letter 
to an English friend, speaking of him as that 
“Venerable, kind friend, whose knowledge 
enlightened our minds, and whose philan¬ 
thropy warmed our hearts.” 

In France social custom prevented his 
knowing young girls, and so his feminine 
friendships in that country were of a very 
different type. “ I now and then hear of your 
life and glorious achievements in the politi¬ 
cal way,” his sister informed him. “as well 
as in the favour of the ladies (‘since you 
have rubbed off the mechanic rust and com¬ 
menced complete courtier*) who, Jonathan 


Williams writes me claim r 

ute of an embrace, 

complain of the tax J ^ H - 

ance." “The account you IT 7 * 4 ' 

vogue 1 am in here 

Franklin answered, . 

in France have had the *2ft**£! 
so universally po pu i ar; 

•Jfflssarsri’.- 

you mention of the French U'V 
society ami conversation 

enjoy them, are extremeh^'c.' 

he given us another glim t 

jokingly writing to a„ eZ-W ? 

You are too early. Aiu»y „ 
in calling me rrbti, you ahoiiU **:/**•»% 
which will determine whether o * *'**•«* 
only a rmAulun. Here the iLi, * 
they call us U* uuurjnu. a - 

pleases them; and methmlu all ctw'** 
smart, or have smarted, under iTt^ 
bad husband, ought to be fiid - 

ciples, and act accordingly. 

One of the most admiring of t 
ladies was the Countess d’Houdd# * 
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FRANKUVS WXATIONS WITH THU fAIK ShX 
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, l.-,n "* r ***“ *“ 

•* J T,i lux* »f «■* 

^TliLnt ,-rmlltot Fnu>kl<« »« » furljr 
** TT ii -— U KlJitM*. h. ««toj 
fO _i imi i.u «* in b*r Country buw at 

T«f a («'. of -hick » taoiMtoa kaa 
»"“■ L>»n hi. arrival. U »a» 

(run, hi. c»m«r 

s •-E:£ , srrs 

^mEZX** -h E u« of..,, 

^ r vt?nlr * in hi* honor wwrw recit*<l or 
,,l nS l.v ^h of tho gu«*u. and lb* mml 
• i. w company went to t be ganierv. 
K5 Franklin. at the rwqwaat of bahuHim. 
nUr ted a Virginia locuat-trw. and thecotm- 
p ~.,Lted another vers* of her o«n 
‘SIliTtriSS ™ afterward cut in a mar- 

pHmenUry ww “"V 0- bj f ' 

L ^Ul^rJ un «»*. vt 

\fEZm tow.K'-f'*™-'* 

Kt »^S»t«.daM 
| h U*w* u * 

After hi* return U> America, .he he Be e.l 
^Mj dear Doctor" to “think of me »hk- 


tirnra, «f Straw*. the revered tree planted U 
your hands and which grow* on the *p..t of 
to*\ Which beh-ng* to me." “where it u *, 
^w«.| to BM to think of you. and to render 
homage to your virtue* and enlightenment, 
and whatever make# vou respected hy and 
dear to humanity. Thu U. aa you know, ni 
kind of religion, and you are one .»f my 
aainta." For kernel f. sbe declared that * I 
preserve the memory of tbuoe momenta you 
have so kindly passed there, and with a ten¬ 
der interest I cultivate the memorial you 
have left there of your transit.'* 

Another well-known salon of whkh Frank¬ 
lin was a frequenter was that of Mme. H.d- 
vrtiua, by her friend* styled “Our Laly 
of Auteuil." She was the widow of the 
weU-kuown French sciential who had left 
her a large property, which enabled her 
to give a comfortable home to a French 
priest and to several cats. “Madame H 
appears to have been a very beautiful woman, 
when young." Miss Adams record*, but at 
the time Franklin knew her “a French lady 
compared her to the ruins of Palmyra." 
This may have been the eyesight of her own 
sex. for she does not seem to have found 
favor with them, if we may judge from a 
description written by Mrs. John Adams 

She entered the room with a rareksK. jaunty 
air; upon seeing ladies who were strangers to her. 
she bawled oat, “Ah! n*.n Ihru. whrre b Frank¬ 
lin? Why did you not tell me then* were Lviies 
here? " You must supfaee her speaking all Lhu in 
French. “How I look!" said she. takmg bold of 
a chemise made of tiffany, which she had on over 
a blue hlte-string. and which looked as much upon 
the decay as her beauty, for she vo once a hand¬ 
some woman; her hair was fnsaled; over it she 
had a small straw hat. with a dirty gauie half- 
handkerchief round it. and a tut of dirtier gaiue 
mjMW.ru nxstsMCOBSTta 0'BuCWtW. than ever my maids wore was bowvd on behind. 












































































THE STORY 
OF THE 
DECLARATION 
OF 

INDEPENDENCE 
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'•‘I-BEBT STlAM’8 FAMOUS PUBITiAIT OF 
right their wrongs: Iwt the maiivy 
‘^t-Mmor»and prayers had gradually worn 
l Patiewcr? and hope of even the most 
^ ® wnb ^ ra W hen < <«gr«<8 came 
ty tbgrm th** spring of 1776, it wan pretty 
nokidy would jvlvocate another 
Roti-ai. |t Tnor»* likely that entire 
Potion fro* the mother country was rra- 

Vw TV* ***%>* *r «t 0» ***»•*•** 

I« W uTv-t p.*trWt «* «•* ■* 
^ ? tW _»*rw>» * ^ to n p>k>M>in< .rtCt"' 

mi 1 - -———*-- — 

castes,- 


mmUmu’ nZt+rtpua 


iany who dread<*d 
other* who were 
U?n it. &> ntrong 
n May they even 
n ruiolution call- 
form independent 
sT which had car- 
iKun* had not *ul»- 
rhed Philadelphia 
re of Virginia had 
( Ymgrefw to bring 

he Tnited(olonien 


•t Richard Henry 
l Virginia delega- 
He had l»een or- 
naniniou • vote of 
cil of Virginia, to 
lotion: 

Ionic* are, and <*f 
and independent 
olved from all al- 
WASHDCTON. _ . own; that all po* 

rni^u7..ro*ctfc» l«’tw- n 

SriUin V. an.l ot«ht to bo. totally d«- 

*°T?n other relation* follow.-l. .ontin- 

J^pT^o fir*. bat it V m* ~~"V 


»ST PORTRAIT OF (.FORGE WASHINGTON I-'»l E “OPEN LI l HKYi 


PAINTKD IN >7^7 HY DR. EIJSHA CULLEN DU K. 

ATT!* I UK OftKJSAL fJUXTUfti, OWNUJ §V Jt’lR.* JAMAS AUUII »» v»* •• 
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/ CF VTURT OF PAINTING IN AMERICA 

THE FATHERS OF ART IS AMERICA 

AVw Descriptive and Biograp/dcal-Stnyktrt, I lest, Copley, Peak 
[Father and Son), Trumbull, and Stuart 

HF WILL II. LOW 

TTua pleasant thought for a.painter <£ fatahj.'rtSS 

I laying here to record tlwhwtor) of m« ‘ 

1 art in America to not* that from the meme was i w ^ 0 f the beathen 

first bis* craft has been esteemed hono . thejr jnatruct j 0D fo the arU and sciences. 
While it haa never enjoyed, as in hrant . • . K ll0 de Island,*Dean Berkeley and 

sSHSx^S 

tionera from tin* rank of gentle folk in hng- was ^ d dj j there in 1751. 

land. In a new country where virtually all men ton for fifty years, 

worked, the very mystery of his craft gave Benjamin West 

.teniaminW^^n-S^.^ 

ciety were most highly respected. This rank ter County, I jy.^ WJ4g 

he has sustained, and the list of our painters, vam*. 0 . : n birth Of Ouaker 

,hon K h not over .on*, in a ml, of honor. 

John Smyhert abhorrence of the pictured image which was 

In the earlier days many <*f <>ur best men one of the tenets ofe. Theatwy 
were foreign born, and followed the tradi- stinct awoke in him ^ in the history 

tional path of art from East to West, while of h.s early effort. . ,a j;'X r 'nalor cbaIk. 
numbers of others, of American birth, passed of art. He first drew atjifly 

the greater part of their live, in Europe Indigo howevertogethejJlBy 
seeking influences which they could n*»t find starched caps and ke • »_ m j n _ 

at home. Two notable instance-..f the,,*con- and the native American *£_ 

tr.iry conditions are found at the outset in istered to the progress mlinns we 

John Smvbert and benjamin West. Smvbert. queredcountiy, for *®m - earths such 

whole birth in Edinburgh, 1 (IM. would pre- are told, gave W ^tredandyeUo^ «»><« 
clmle consideration of him in tni. mg the bis- as they used to paintthe r ft W ith tWa 
toryof our art in the century just chweil ex- primitive palett^, un o • « n th ,. 

cept forhia influence «>o the early work of fact that from blue. red. ' - th . rU shea 
Copley, Trumbull, and AUston. w.i the first painter’s colors a re de rived, and with brushes 

D*>yr**U lUHU'i MeCh** t o. AH rifku t-turrM 

?J 7 


,„ktkait» »r 

U| |,»K«T »TI '« TH 

uu <«**” * rrB "- 


U1LUKKT STUAHTS PORTRAITS* OF WOMEN. 

MU J0CU.U1 f *P ‘1" ^ (LI CT UALLI. 
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pAUL revere and his engraving 

By WiIJiam Loring Andrews 




JOBS RANDOLPH <>P ROANOKE 

*** raurn-rwn, vnu ritjuuM* or the omurmui or 
<* mr biM'mc or imaiDiTiflVM. 


IlXlxrBAT M>» K»r»‘U«HTJ» r»**M EXbBAVtMOB ST Pui Kf\T «* 


lilt lUCMMl IKHINA m %T O* Mil h***> VlM»n> 

11(1 *w%W» A.V.It *s l»l> » At * "S (III orr«»>llt n'l * M< 

RSr»ot*l'l »J> l»» TME ** ut_ 


Ji *11 N r VI 1 ION!" 

»RO\| A rAimV- M I 'I I’MII 


inTenrwinpand mnv»n- and economy, a competency in the m ay 

O ' f . . > I irk ! .vs in our of property, and educated a Urge family 

,K ' " „ h tned men’s s-.uL ” ?> of children who venerated the memory of 
urn m si.ldier. silxcr-smith. such a father.” 
duf o' [ hf crn l raver hravs founder* and Kevere (or Rivoire, as the name was 
cv; <r pJ * f itf thc State of Mam- mntten by hts ancestors, m France) was 
‘ ‘ rft ffl | v the ' Mercury of the Revo- of Huguenot descent and was born in 
• 1>juI Rrvcre . He was a Boston, where he died in May. 1818. at thc 
in his time, played age of eighty-three. He was his father’s 
- °* * j tn a U his various uihler- eldest son. ami was brought up to the pa- 

ou'V ^ success. In the words temal trade of gold- and silver smith. It 

•il. ; * titQgn nhem. “He prosj>ered. » said that he engraved not only the grace- 

• < T; v a long Idc of industry ful designs we find upon the’silver-plate 

*“ - rn ‘ iul rTTV<f , 1 m -fc-k which bears thc coveted mark of P. Re- 

•*" %,Kt («■ simply Krvr.RL), but also the 

.. •* ' : , . ;VTh HTCath * million*. and festoons, which 

r' kl *" decorate many of tlie cups, spoons, tank* 

*'* Vou XXX — 3* 


;;vn »*«•»- 


—■** , ~ a M£Siefl£ 


... . 1 . .l ilt if i.litl M’ 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG C.IRl UN <.kl 

trcm a fko/^rafA hy /-. fhtnpt^t 

Cjur Ike fitter* til tit Her/1,1 AMnm I t/aiU, > 
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hE ROMANOFF CZARS. 

* ' /;}• jp. //• TITHERIXG TON 



LIES AGO. 


chroniclers have ..-counted 
f , D ^iwigc choke on various thanes 
for the nrsne ^ ^ the piK> d repute of 

Pbilaret Romanoff, a 
^,.{,1 ©f the church; but tbo- who 
^ VU icentcr to the son cannot 
so in reliance upon his father’s 
for orilaret wa< at the time a 


Politically, it may be doubted whether 
Russia has advanced or retrograded since 
the time of the first Romanoff Czar. So¬ 
cially, the roas-e* of her population were 
in those day* but little removed from 
Asiatic savagery; their present *>tatns 
would be differently estimated by differ¬ 
ent observers. Avoiding controversial 
questions, it is safe to describe her gov¬ 
ernment as being today a strict bureau- 
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* MISS CROKER 
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THb WOMEN WHO INFLUENCED 


BYRON 


220 




Man* Cha- 

»st unfort u- 
ul and wife 
tried in af- 
it to visit her 
pued to him. 


P’7* the reason nnknonn. 

If 4 ’-' B y*«n insisted that it was so 
stroufr md insurmountable that she 
hud resolved never to see ].i,„ again. 
S.Mnet.v was shocked, and the world 
sympathized with the wife who main- 
turned a cruel silence. When he was 
nssniled with slander and misrepresen¬ 
tation one house remained open to 
mm that of Sarah Sophie Fane, the 
C ountess of Jersey. During his Lon- 
1 0,1 hfe when his society was sought to 
give brilliancy to the fashionable circles 
there were few places he visited moro 
frequently than Lady Jersey’s ; and it 
was in her drawing-room that IJvtou 
made his last appearance in England. 
He never forgot her friendship and 
kindness. When her miniature was 
taken from the collection of famous 
beauties at Carlton House, be wrote 
her a *• Condolatory* Address.” In this 
he sjieuks of 

Tie- symmetry of youth—the grace of tuicn- 
I he eye that gladdens—aud the brow serene* 

1 la- glossy darkness of that clustering huir, 

« lllth shades yet shows that forehead more 
Hum fuir. 


LOIUI BY KO> AT CASBHUXiK. 
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ONAPARTH, UEUTENANT-COLONEL OF THE FIRST BATTAUON OF CORSICA. 
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BOVAPARTE at ARi-OLE. 






















































































































































famous portrait painters. 

VIII GERARD. 

The French portrait punter of the day, of the Fint Empire and the Bourbon 

Re^oratKjn Ho Inendehip with NapoUon, and hu long re.gn .n the arti^u: and wc.al 
*-arld of Pam. 


salons of France art-of the past, 
i k that of the I'rinccssc Mathilde being 
almost the only one left in Paris, and 
hers is in the home of a woman who 1i\ca 
upon traditions, and who will not eonde- 
c*%-nd, in these day s of republicanism, to 
strike the modem note. 

\o artist t«»day can make his name as 
the painter of famous women, because 
women w ho become famous generally do 
so through some <»ther power than that 
of personal charm and influence. They 
impress themselves upon the coming gen¬ 
erations by the work of their hands or 
their brains They write books, or jaunt 
pictuns. or lead • movements. ” But in 
the old days, women were content to eit 
jov the honor which was theirs. In 
France they influenced the national voice, 
thev made opinions, and marked them- 
selves upon their times, and when they 
wished to leave some sign of their careers, 
they went to a good portrait pailiter, 
whose talent it was to put the living 
, harm into the dead canvas. 

Francois Pascal Simon, Baion Girard. 
w.»s one of the most famous of these men. 
More than any oilier painter, perhaps, he 
has given to us something of the life of 
his lime He was bom in 1770, in Rome, 
uhcre his father was in the service of the 
French ambassador. He was sent to 
Paris while very young, and was educated 
in an aristocratic school. When he left 
there he became a pupil of the sculptor 
Pajuu. and Anally fell into the hands of 
David. It was not only Girard's art, but 
his life, which David influenced. The 
great historical painter had nine of his 
pupils in the Institute, and of these 
Girard was most truly his pupil and rep¬ 
resentative. But the coming freedom, 
born during the Revolution, influenced 
Girard deeply, and carried him out of 
the classic style of his master into some¬ 


thing of the romanticism of the new 
Napoleonic era. 

Napoleon's own artistic desire*, and 
the influence which lii.s reign inevitable 
exerted upon art were curiously at va 
nance It was his wish to lie classic 
above all things. He tried, and auccecdcd 
loan almost grotesque degree, in mark 
ing his reign by u trail of table* md 
chairs and decorations in designs which 
are as much out of place in the palaces 
where they find themselves as the Cor¬ 
sican soldier was out of place in the 
homes created by the pleasure and lieauty 
loving French kings But the emperor, 
with all his power, could not arrest the 
tide of progress, and in the air of the 
Napoleonic era French art became freer 
moved by the spirit of the times. Girard 
was one of the first to catch this new 
feeling llis dlbut as a painter was 
made by a revolutionary picture, "The 
Tenth of August. 1792 " Before this 
his father died, and he was com pel led to 
return for a time to Rome with his 
mother, who was an Italian. She hated 
the teachings which her son had come to 
know fit Paris, and did everything in her 
jiower to dissuade him from returning 
there. It was doubtless due to her influ¬ 
ence that he curbed many of his ideas, 
and kept out of his historical pictures 
something which, left to himself, he 
would have put into them. Among these 
historical canvases are several of Napo¬ 
leon's battles, ” Henry IV Entering 
Paris,” ’ Philip V Called to the Throne 
of Spain.” and many others. 

After his return to Paris from Italy 
Girard found it difficult to support hini- 
self k and his chief source of income was 
from his work for the publishers, for 
whom he made drawings illustrating the 
classics. But at last, by his portraits, he 
attracted the attention of Napoleon, who 
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JEROME BONAPARTE. KING OP WKITPHAUA, 


Madame Necked 
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LAST DAYS of the confederate government. 


She looked at him as he turned down the 
hall-light, casting the shadow of his eye¬ 
glass cord over his nice, intelligent face, 
his straight brow, and sensitive mouth; and 
suddenly she realized that his Standard was 
as inevitably a part of him as the very color 
of his eyes. 

He had been born with it, as people are 
born with silver spoons or a deformity, and 


to be irritated with him for it was really 
verv unreasonable. 

He was the gentlest of creatures, and as 
Elsie turned to go up-stairs he held out his 
hand to her, somewhat benevolently, it is 
true, but still with the sweetest brotherli¬ 
ness and tenderness. And they both felt 
that in a various world every one has need 
of a great deal of patience. 


UNPUBLISHED CHAPTERS OF HISTORY. 

LAST DAYS OF THE CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT. 

FROM PAPERS LEFT BY STEPHEN It. MALLORY, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY IN THE CONFEDERATE CABINET. 

Illustrated with Portraits from the War Department Collection. 

LAST CABINET CONFERENCES AND NEGOTIATIONS FOR JOHNSTON’S 
SURRENDER. 


H HE curious life of the fleeing 
Confederate Government in 
its “Cabinetcar ” at Greens¬ 
boro continued for nearly a 
week, and was not all dis¬ 
comfort. Indeed, the diffi¬ 
culties of their position were 
minimized by the spirit with 
which these men encountered 
every trial. Here was tho 
astute “Minister of Justice,” 
a grave and most exemplary gentleman, 
with a piece of half-broiled “ middling ” 
in one hand and a hoe-cake in the other, 
his face beaming unmistakable evidence 
of the condition of the bacon. There was 
the clever Secretary of State busily divid¬ 
ing his attention between a bucket of stewed 
dried apples and a haversack of hard-boiled 
eggs. Here was a Postmaster-General 
sternly and energetically running his bowie 
knife through a ham as if it were the 
chief business of life; and there was the 
Secretary of the Navy courteously swallow¬ 
ing his coffee scalding hot that he might not 
keep the venerable Adjutant-General waiting 
too long for the coveted tin cup! All per¬ 
sonal discomforts were not only borne with 
cheerful philosophy, but were made the con¬ 
stant texts for merry comment, quaint anec¬ 
dotes. or curious story. State sovereignty, 
secession, foreign intervention and recog¬ 


nition, finance and independence, the ever 
recurring and fruitful themes of discussion, 
gave place to the more pressing and practi¬ 
cal questions of dinner or no dinner, and how, 
w hen, and where it was to be had, and to 
schemes and devices for enabling a man of 
six feet to sleep upon a car seat four feet 
long. 

On the 11th of April, in obedience to an 
invitation from the President, Generals John¬ 
ston and Beauregard reached Greensboro for 
a conference upon the military situation. 

“Joe” Johnston, as he was universally 
known in the army, had more of the air 
mint* ire than any other officer of the Con¬ 
federate service. Of medium height, about 
five feet eight, and weighing about 150 
pounds, he had a well-formed and developed 
figure; a clean, elastic step; an erect, manly, 
graceful carriage; and an impressive air of 
command. Bronzed by the sun and hardened 
by exposure, he seemed in the best condition 
to meet any possible demand upon his phy¬ 
sique ; while his grave, handsome face and 
bright eye, telling of intellectual power and 
cultivation, were frequently lighted up by 
a Hashing, sunny smile, which betrayed, in 
spite of an habitual expression of firmness 
and austerity, a genial nature and a ready 
appreciation of humor. The Confederate 
armies included many educated and efficient 
men in high grades, gentlemen of Christian 
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